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to emigrate. To-day every man here gets an enormous
advantage from the status of a society on a level of
steam transportation, telegraph, and machinery, for
which he pays nothing.
So far as I have yet spoken, we have before us the
struggle of man with nature, but the social problems,
strictly speaking, arise at the next step. Each man
carries on the struggle to win his support for himself,
but there are others by his side engaged in the same
struggle. If the stores of nature were unlimited, or if
the last unit of the supply she offers could be won as
easily as the first, there would be no social problem.
If a square mile of land could support an indefinite
number of human beings, or if it cost only twice as much
labor to get forty bushels of wheat from an acre as
to get twenty, we should have no social problem. If a
square mile of land could support millions, no one would
ever emigrate and there would be no trade or com-
merce. If it cost only twice as much labor to get forty
bushels as twenty, there would be no advance in the
arts. The fact is far otherwise. So long as the popula-
tion is low in proportion to the amount of land, on a
given stage of the arts, life is easy and the competition
of man with man is weak. When more persons are
trying to live on a square mile than it can support, on
the existing stage of the arts, life is hard and the com-
petition of man with man is intense. In the former
case, industry and prudence may be on a low grade;
the penalties are not severe, or certain, or speedy. In
the latter case, each individual needs to exert on his own
behalf every force, original or acquired, which he can
command. In the former case, the average condition
will be one of comfort and the population will be all
nearly on the average. In the latter case, the average